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but to show that it had a constant tendency to exceed these means, and 
that unless this tendency was counteracted by the | revalence of moral 
restraint, it would be repressed by the prevalence of vice; want, and 
misery. But this most important and fandamental principleis now here 
distinctly stated in M. Say's work; and the reader is left to conclude, 
that Mr. Mauruus has done nothing more than filled three volumes 
with the demonstration of a self evident truth, which may be enunciated 
in three lines, and which had already been particularly pointed out by 
Buffon, Montesquieu, Quesnay, Condorcet, and a thousand others. 


It is almost unnecessary, after what we have now stated, to say 
that we are not of opinion that the translation of this work will make 
any very considerable addition to the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
the science already in the power of the English reader. We do not 
mean by this to say that it ought to be entirely neglected; but there are 
works of greater importance, and it is necessary that a principle of se- 
lection should be adopted. M.Say has himself observed, that “ Ia 
those sciences, which consist of mere compilation and classifftation, 
such as botany or natural history, it is hardly possible to read too much; 
but in those dependent on the deduction of general laws from particular 
facts, the better course is to read little, and select that little with judgment.” 
This remark is now more than ever deserving of attention. The distres- 
ses of the country have created a factitious de.nand for works on ques- 
tions of political economy; and authors, alike ignorant ofits principles, 
objects, and timits, and of what has been done by others, are incessant- 
ly obtruding theic crude and inconsi-tent speculations on the public. 
Those, however, who wish to acquire an accarate knowledge of the sci- 
ence, will do well to confine their reading within acomparatively narrow 
circle. The great work of Smirn, and of Ricarpo; the ** Essay on Po- 
pulation” of Mr. Marrnus; Colonel Torrens’ ‘“* Essay on the Corn 
Trade ;” the present Treatise of Say ; the admirable elementary work of 
Mrs. Marcer; and one or two others, ought to form thé entire library of 
the young Economist. After he has made himself intimately acquainted 
with these works,—turned them over necturna diurnaque manu,—he will 
be able easily to disentangle what is good from what is bad in the ephe- 
meralprodneations of the day ; whereas, if he were to indulge iu a course 
of indiscriminate and ill-digested reading, without being sufficiently 
grounded in principle, he would be liable to be deceived by mere appears 
ances; and would be altogether unable to distinguish between those 
phenomena which are the result of secondary and accidental causes, 
and those which are the result of fixed and general principles not depen- 
dant on any particular contingency. The framers of almost all the ab- 
surd and ridiculous theories which successively appear, endeavour to 
entrap the assent of the reader, by making an ostentatious appeal to 
facts. Butit should be remembered, that a knowledge of facts without 
a knowledge of their mutual connexion and dependence—without being 
able to shew why the one is a cause,and the other an effect—is a very 
pitiful acquisition; it isin truth no better than the mechanical erudition 
of the mere index-maker; and can afford no means of arriving at any 
sound or useful conclusion. 


In justice to M. Say, it ought to be added, that his work has not 
certainly been improved by being ‘ done into English.” The notes ad- ~ 
ded by the translator are of no value whatever. They do not set the au- 
thor right where he is erroneous; and where he is right, they frequently 
attempt, though it must be admitted, with very little success, to shew 
that heis wrong. The ‘‘ Discourse Preliminaire,’’ extending in the origi- 
nal to 86 pages, and giving a very able view of the general objects and 
limits of the science, and of its progress,has been, for what reason we 
are not informed, but we are sure it must have been a bad one, entirely 
omitted in the translation. The valuable epitome, “ Des principes fon- 
damentaux,” added by M. Say te the fourth edition, has shared the 
? same fate. 


Of the translation itself we have merely read a few sentences, and 
cannot, therefore, presume to say how it is executed. It would, how- 
ever, we are afraid, be too mach to expect either perspicuity or simpli- 
city in a writer who begins by telling us (preface. p. 7.) that “ the san of 
autocratic favour has engendered the more recent and hazardous effort 
of Storch!” —Morning Chronicle, 


A Treatise on Political Economy, from the French of M. J. B. Say. By 
C. R. Prinsep, M. A. With Notes. 2 volumes 8ro. - 
Longman and Co. London. 
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It would be altogether superfinoas to enter into any detailed exa- % 
mination of a work which has been so long befure the public. But we : 
think it due to the mere English réader, and to the Economists of our } 
own country, to state, that had M. Sav’s book been published in Eng- 3} 
land, it would never have raised the reputation of its author to the : 
height to which it has attained. M. Sav’s principal merit consists in 
his having been the first, as well as the most successfnl of the con- % 
tinental writers who have properly appreciated the principles of Dr. ; 
Smiru, and recommended them to the notice of their countrymen. The $ 
Traité d'Economie Politique is in fact a French “ Wealth of Nations.” } 
M. Say scarcely ever ventures to leave the track which had been pointed ; 
out by his great master. He has simplified and systematized the ar- $ 
rangement of the different divisions of the science; but he has rarely ~ 
hazardcd an original speculation, (the chapter, des Debouches, is, we be- 3 
lieve the only exception) or made any change in the theory which Dr. 3 
Smit had endeavoured to establish. It is plain, therefore, even though 3} 
it were granted that Dr, Smrrn’s principles were generally sound, that ; 
M. Say’s Treat: ¢ must be far less interesting to an English than to a } 
French reader. To the latter it was invaluable, because it adapted the } 
greatest and most profound work which had hitherto appeared on this $ 
important science to his taste, and presented him, for the first time, ; 
with a comprehensive and well-digested view of the production, the $ 
distribution, and the consumption of wealth. To the former it can have ; 
no snch recommendations. It may indeed be useful to au English reader, } 
by enabling him more easily to ascertain the relation and counexion of 3 
the various branches of the science of wealth, and by furnishing him with % 
some curious practical illustrations of particular doctrines, drawn from ; 
the history of France and other Continental States. But these, though $ 
considerable, are trivial and unimportant recommendations when com- % 
pared with the novelty, the justice, and the enlarged and liberal views : 
of the public economy and commercial policy of nations, which it first : 
disclosed to the French. 3 
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In the preface to the fourth edition of his work, from which the pre- 
sent translation has been made, Mr. Say professes to have adapted it to 
the present improved state of the science, and tells us that it now con- 
tains a complete theory of production, and of the laws which regulate 
the distribution of products in different states of society. These asser- 
tions mast, however, be received with very great modification. We are 
tolerably well acquainted with all the editions of M. Sav’s book, and we 
do not think that those who are in possession of the 2d or 3d wonld gain 
mach by exchanging them for the 4th. The truth is, that M. Sav has 
not kept pace with the progress of the science. Throughout his whole 
work he confounds value in exchange with utility ; thongh it is obvious 
that when by diminishing the cost of production, we lower the exchange- 
able value of a commodity, and render it easier of acquisition, we real- 
ly increase, instead of diminishing its utility. On some of the other 
fundamental branches of the science, M. Say is still more deficient. 
He has achapter “ Des Profits des Fonds de Ja Terre ;” in which he en- 
deavours to shew the fallacy of Mr. Ricarpo’s masterly dissertation. In- 
stead, however, of doing this, he merely shows that he is either entirely 
unacquainted with the principles on which the true theory of rent is 
founded, or that he has strangely misapprehended them. But it is not 
merely on these rather difficult points that M. Say’s work is singularly 
incomplete. We question whether he has any clear idea of the theory 
of population, as explained by Mr. Manruus. He informs us that al- 
most all writers on Political Economy however much they may have dif. 
fered on other points agree in this, that the population of states is al- 
ways in proportion to the amount, of their product; and he gives as a 
long list of authors who had preceded Mr. Matruus in the 
announcement of this truth. But it is surely unecessary for us 
to inform our readers, that this is not the principle developed by Mr. 


Masrpus. The Essay on Population was not published to prove that 
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Theory and Practice. 


«Times and occasions, and provocations, will teach them new lessons; 
bat if truth and virtne be sufficiently diffused, they will reduce theory 
to practice, and, in theit-own silent operation, may gradually sueceed 
in producing that political amendment, which mere force, with all the 


additional evils which its violence produces, would have failed to effect.” 
—Dr. T. Brown. 








That practice should fall short of theory is nothing remarkable. It 
is what we must look for with the best of our species; but there must be 
something greatly wrong when the one is habitually and constantly at 
variance with the other. It is in this respect we consider the present times 
to be out of joint. There is no want of light; but there is a prodigious 
lack of honesty. If theoretical knowledge only were necessary to ensnre 
a sound political practice, the British Constitution alone, though some- 
what out of favour with Continental speculatists, has afforded enough 
for the whole of Europe. We do not indeed, talklike the French about 
our Kings being the fathers of their people. That would savour too 
much of the mildness of pure monarchy. But we say that our Kingis the 
chief magistrate ofafree people, that his prerogatives are given—not 
that capricious power may be exercised for the advantage of flattering 
knaves and deceiving favorites—but, inevery instance, forthe good, as 
his state is supported for the honour, of the nation. His office is heredi- 
tary, not for the purpose of aggrandizing a particular family, but to 
prevent all bloody contentions for the throne. His rank is above all others, 
that the highest nobleman may feel that he has a superior, who, without 
bias or prejudice, can dispense justice, and confer honour and dignity 
on the very lowest. Rank and privileges are secured to the Nobility 
again, not to make them voluptuous, selfish, or sycophantish—not to 
gratify their own pride, or to give them the means of insulting or ty- 
rannising over others, but thatthe country might always be in possession 
of a race of educated, independent, and high-minded men, who are 
never to be carried away by temporary heats or moved by any voice but 
that of justice er honour. And the Commons—returned by means 
of unequal representation—by rotten burghs, ministerial burghs, family 
burghs, and counties dependent or independent as the case may be— 
are, virtually and impartially, to represent all the varied and varying in- 
terests in the country. Then the doors of Parliament and our Courts of 
Justice are open alike to the high and the low; our Judges are inde- 
pendent, and our Juries honest. This is the theory of the British Con- 
stitution. And who shall say thatit does not look as well as Mr CANNING 
affirms that it works? Whether that gentleman means, that like the 
gallows, it works well for those that doill, or what he means, we shall not 
say; but as ali our readers know how it really works, it is unnecessary 
for us either to make out a contrast o¢ establish a parallel. We can 
find aconstrast at least elsewhere. The Autocrat of Russia, the Emperor 
of Austria, and the King of Prussia, professed to form an alliance on 
the holy and Christian principles of trath, peace on earth, and good 
will to men ; but their practice has been a series of breaches, not of pro- 
mises merely, but of almost all laws, human and diving, While the 
power of NAPOLEON was yet formidable, how did they flatter their own 
anbjects, and the whole people of the Continent? Their mouths were 
then filled with exclamations against tyranny, and promising constitutio- 
nal governments aud national independence, they proclaimed themselves 
the liberators of Europe! But what has the people of Prussia—who 
were roused by these promises—obtained for their matchless exer- 
tions? How were the Saxons rewarded for uniting themselves to 
the cause, as it was then called, of liberty and Germany? What 
was done for the Jtalians, who were thus won over by 
the proclamations of the Allies? Were the nations of Europe 
really set free? It is mere common place to answer, that the 
Prussian people were insulted, Saxony partitioned, and the Genoese 
bound hand and foot, delivered over to Sardinia. And, what is infinite- 
ly more astonishing, the fate of Naples is already almost stale! The 
acts of a board of Emperors and Kings —making laws for the internal 
government of other nations, invading, overthrowing and occupying inde- 
pendent states—pass before us, like the moving figures of a camera ob- 


seura. But thiscan be only while the humaw faculties are stanned 
with events which they cannot grasp, 


y and to judge of the consequences 
of which requires time and reflection. The people of Europe are not 
dazzied at present by the splendonrs 


of a military tyranny. “Their mas- 
ters and oppressors are not actuated by a thirst for glory: the spring 


of their actions is not a wild and irrestrainabie ambition; but an undis- 
guised love of rule without right—a hatred of every thing that even 
promises to give to any people the means of securing themselves again#t 
oppression. The eause, in short, for which they assume, and profane 
the banners of heaven, is the most flagitious that ever was espoused on 
earth; and is now seen, by the most imperfect vision, to be that of a 
loathsome, deadening, but in the end, we’ trust, a revolting despotism. 
Revolting, indeed, it soon must be; since it is at war with education, 
truth, justice—with every moral sentiment, and, we might say, intel- 
lectual perception of man. In the great course of e+ ents, knowledge 
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never fails to vindicate its claim to power; and government, though not 
always made for the people, can never be supported without them, and 
must ultimately bend to their opinions. The suppression of all the 
schools and universities—the dispersion of all the students—on the 
Continent, will not arrest the progress of human knowledge. 
That such means should be resorted to, in the vain hope of staying the 
growth of liberal sentiments, is one of the most encouraging features of 
the times. That the mask, under which the Board disgnised their ob. 
jects, is now thrown off, is another. By their State papers, and their 
attack upon Naples, they have left nothing to conjecture. The people 
of Europe—the human race—now see their enemies, and are fully 
aware of all their intentions. Independence among nations is now a 
mere name. It is no longer allowed that any people has a right to de- 
liberate on their own affairs—to think of meliorating their condition, 
It is, upon principle, just as great a crime in the British Parliament to 
pass a new law, or amend an old one, as any thing done by the Neapoli- 
tans; and the might of the British arm is our sole protection. But such 
doctrines cannot be endured long even on the Coutinent.—The art of 
printing cannot be destroyed. The immutable principles of our nature 
cannot be eradicated. Man will and must be free. Bat his freedom is 
nowise incompatible with good government. The one, indeed, cannot 
exist without the other. A deference to legitimate authority—by which 
we mean authority given and supported by representation—is the great 
preservative of freedom. And this is the state—the true euthanasia of 
government—the reconcilement of theory to practice—to which all 
political and moral science tends. — Scotsman, 





Liberties of Curope. 


It is no easy matter for us, to whom the peace and the liberties of 
Earope are dear, and who are firmly persuaded that in the present state , 
of society the one cannot long subsist without the othér, to express the 
sorrow and humiliation with which we notice the complete, although, 
even ifthe Austrian accounts be true, we will hope only the temporary, 
trinmph of the Holy Alliance. We say our “sorrow,” foreseeing in this 
triumph, the heginning of contests which must turn to Revolutions; and 
we say our “humiliation,” when we consider the wretched exhibition 
which Great Britain has made of herself throughout the whole of the 
calamitous occurrences. The Neapolitans have submitted, The Piedmon- 
tese, it seems, are retracing their hasty steps towaids freedom, and the 
fate of the people of Italy is decided. They are slaves, and they must 
submit to the conditions contained in that dreadful word. So much for 
them, It remains now to be seen how far the Barbarian Alliances can 
extend, and establish its power over the rest of civilized Europe; what 
Chiefs it may put to death, and what confiscations it may ordain, on ac- 
count of pretended conspiracies; what learned men may it may imprison, 
what libraries it may order to be burned, what laws it may abrogate, and 
within whatcircle—traced ont by their bayonets—the peaceful inkabitants 
of the world are henceforwatd to live, and move, and have their being, 
It is not, however, against the three open ani proclaiixed Despots who 
are the most forward in this atrocious work, that the indignation of man- 
kind will be exclusively directed. These Monarchs know no better ; they 
are but labouring in the vulgar part of their vocation ; they see no further 
than to the end of their swords. But that England—free England !— 
that England, whose whole history is a revolutionary struggle for our 
liberties, whose Coustitution was gained through these struggles alone, 
and not, in the instance ofeven the meanest of its privileges, through 
the concession of her Kings; that England should have shared $0 largely 
in this fatal consummation is indeed, a crime from which centuries of 
honour and virtue cannot redeem the present generation. The pen of 
the historian will tell of these things, and of the miserable triflers by 
whom we were governed. And whata picture willit have to exhibit! 
It will say, that im the first days of the reign of Gzorce the Fonrth, an 
event unexpectedly occurred which called forth all the directing energies 
of his Government :—that his Queen landed at Dover! ! !—that the great 
Statesmen of his cabinet, the sages of the law, the heads of our holy re- 
ligion, the illustrious military chiefs, and all the civil authorities of the 
realm instantly laid aside every other thought, duty, and occupation, to 
hear indecent stories about her, and to contrive how they could make it 
law to punish her. That in the mean time, and while all this wretched 
intrigue to keep Ministers in their offices was going on, three great Mo- 
naichs of the Continent met together, and entered into ye “ in 
direct repugnance to the fundamental laws of this country ;"* that they 
had the audacity to communicate them tothe King of Enctanp him- 
self, through his Councillors, the appointed gaardians of those laws ; that 
they declared to the world that their projects could not be approved by 
that Monarch, if had any regard for the faith of treaties signed by him to 
that effect :+ and finally, that they executed a part of them by force of 
arms, insolently declaring that the Peace they had signed in 1815, “ was 





* Lord CastLereaGn’s Circular. 
t Declaration of the Sovereigas to the Senate of Hamburgh, 
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of wo value, and could have no duration” beyond their pleasure.t History $ 


will have to say, in closing this account of disgrace, that all these acts 
of the Holy Allies, and the principles avowed by them, although for 
form’s sake partially disavowed by the British Ministers, were received 
with undisguised exultation by the Court they served; and that while eve- 
ry English gentleman on the continent was hiding his head with sorrow, 
end disclaiming his Government in every society to which he was ad- 
mitted, the authors of his shame went on, amidst the cheers and chuck- 
les of the Banxes’s and the Sroart Worteys, and others of that class 
and calibre, without one effort, except by the party in Opposition, to 
make them change their course, or avert, by a manly decision, the sure 
and impending consequences of their perfidy and imbecility. 


This is no exaggerated statement of the facts before us. What is 
to follow from a perseverance by Ministers in their connexions with Al- 
lies over whose projects they have confessedly no controul, and whose 
principles and motives to.action are in direct hostility to our Laws and 
Constitution, it cannot be long before we are made to feel, Disguise it 
as they may, their utter incapacity for resistance, under the present 
system, is now proved to those Allies. To exercise a just influence over 
them, Ministers have done both too little and too much; teo little, if 
they meant honestly to support the principle of their union; too much, 
by truckling to the Opposition in Parliament, and disavowing the whole 
nature and character of that union. The three Military Powers there- 
fore, are now let loose upon mankind. England mfst stand by, and af- 
ter seeing all Italy gathered under the Austrian wing, she must witness 
in due time, and without an effort to prevent it, the invasion of Spain 
and Portugal in the name of legitimacy, absent or imprisoned. 


England must open her ports, oR GRANT A PASSAGE THROUGH HER 
Seas, to the Barbarian squadrons sent to enforce the rights of Kings on 
these, the oldest and the trne allies ofher real greatness. But let us 
not deceive onrselves. To be great, England must be honoured. She 
may fall, but she cannot descend. She may fall by the ignoble hands that 
now hold her destinies; but honoured she can never be, except by 
changing the whole course of her foreign policy, and by erecting an ef- 
ficient barrier against those pretensions of the confederates which are 
now emphatically, although tardily, declared to be such “as cannot 
WITH SAFETY be admitted into a system of international law, and cannot be 
reconciled with the authority and dignity of independent Sovereigns.’”’§— Star. 


oo 


+ “ The Monarchs will have obtained. the summit af their wishes 
(i. e, those objects declared in the British Circular, to be ‘in direct re- 
pugnance to the fundamental laws of this country’) if it should be possi- 
ble to insure on these foundations THe RIGHT oF THRONES, without 
which external peace itself could have neither value nor duration,”’—Aus- 
trian Declaration. 
§ Lord CasTLertacn’s Circular, 





Restrictive System of Cammerce. 
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Observations on the Restrictive and Prohibitory Commercial System, from 
the M.S.8. of Jeremy Bentham, Esq. By John Bowring. 

Turse observations were elicited from Mr. Bentham by the 
promutzation of the Deeree of the Spanish Cortes of July 1820, prohib- 
iting the introduction of manufactured cottons, linens, and silks, and 
attaching heavy duties to various other manufactured goods. The 
vigorous mind of the venerable philanthropist had beep. for some time 
directed towards the interesting affairs of the Peninsula, when this 
glaring display of ignorance ef the genuine principles of commercial 
policy, at a time when they were beginning to be widely acknowledged, 
led him into some general consideration of the prohibitory system. 
Phe present pamphiet is a brief eondensation of his notes, from the pen 
of Mr. Bowring. 

The great talent of Mr. Bentham consists in his extraordinary 
power of extracting general conclasions, and, finally, principles, from 
various and complicated premises; in effecting which, although his 
manner is often verbally elaborate, the result is uniformly the purest 
mental simplification. ‘Phe practiced reader may sometimes think, that 
he leaves too little to the understanding of those whom he addresses ; 
but the salutary cousequence is, that the subject is minutely considered 
in all its bearings, and the trath bronght out with nearly the force of 
mathematical demonstration, In the brief tract, the title of which 
heads this article, this happy art of reducing multifarious facts into 
manageable dimensions is displayed to great advantage. The principle 
with which Mr. Bentham sets out, is an uxiversal maxim, ‘ that 
commercial restriction is always either useless or mischievous ; or 
rather mischievous im every case, in a greater or less degree.” Te prove 


1. The prohibition is obeyed, and the home article advanced. 
2. The prohibition is obeyed, without serving the home article, 
. The prohibition is disobeyed by the aid of the smuggler. 
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this true, he proceeds to shew, that from prohibition one of the three 
following cases must necessarily ensue : — 


Mr. Bentham attends in succession to the consequences under each 
of these alternatives; and, with his usual profundity and acuteness 
proves, that they all abound with consequences, directly injurious in a 
commercial point of view, and incidentally so, in the still wider 
considerations which embrace both morals and politics. In the first 
case, the general subject is taxed, not for the public treasury, but an 
interested body of fellow subjects. In the second, equivalent export is 
impeded, without serving any one ; and the third is pregnant with evil 
and demoralization of the most appalling description. All these con- 
clusions are brought out, with the logical precision for which this 
author is so remarkable ; and which by forcing back the mind, link by 
link, opon the premises, ensures a comprehensive idea of a subject, 
that not only distracts by its natural complexity, but is designedly 
clouded by the power and perversity of commercial selfishness, Ona 
presumption of the correctness of the adage, that “Truth lies in a well,” 
how many would have her eternally remain there, 


After attending to prohibition in its consequences, Mr. Bentham 
proceeds to the causes of its continuance against the improved sense 
of all parties, and admirably exposes the art, combination, and secret 
influence, with which a close interest pushes an injurious object, and 
the extreme weakness of the public in its own defence. Administration 
indeed, should form the national guard ; but every one is aware that our 
executive system has become so degenerate, that it is by close interests 
principally that an Administration is supported. The manner in which 
Mr. Bentham unfolds the operation of a compact, aitful, grasping, and 
influential body of people, upon the legislature aud official anthorities, 
merits particular attention; and the reader has only to attend to the 
first modest petition delivered by some Member, from a manufacturing 
or commercial district, in relation to its particular interests, to be fully 
aware of the extent of his discernment. Every ingenuous reader of the 
parliamentary reports must be occasiqnally astounded at the nathre of 
certain petitions and the grave fallacies with which their presentation 
is accompanied. He has often cause to be still more surprised at their 
success. Upon these points a few pages of this pamphlet will material- » 
ly enlighten him; and if but for this branch of instruction alone, it 
should be assiduously perused. We know of nothing more serviceable, 
in the way of general information, than the establishment of clear views 
of the operation of sinister influence, especially in Great Britain, of 
whose modern practice of government it appears to be the settled and 
incurable disorder. 


Although in brief notices of this kind quotation must be generally 
out of the question, we are irresistibly induced to conclude with the 
following passage, in allusion to the existing difficulties of the country, 

‘* Whichever course is taken ; action or inaction—interference or 
non-interference—liberty, or coercion iu the shape of prohibition ; 
distress to the vast estate—distress verging on ruin—distress on one 
side or the other—must be the inevitable consequence. If the import- 
ation of foreign grain be left free, ruin is entailed on the farmer, 
distress on the landlords; prohibit foreign grain, and ruin falls not 
“only ..on the manufacturer, but upon the labouring class ; that is, the 
great ajority even of agriculturists. --Such is our miserable situation: 
its cause is excessive taxation ; the Pras. pony of unjust war ; unjust 
war, the fruits of the determination formed by the ruling-fewto keep the 
subject-many in a stete of ignorance and error,—ina state of dependence 
something bedeath the maximum of degradation and oppression. In 
England, the primal and all-sufficient cause of misgovernment, and con- 
sequent misery, the corruption of the system of national representation ; 
in every other country, the want of a system of adequate national repre- 
sentation, or rather the want of a representative democracy, in place of 
a more or less mitigated ‘despotism: the want of the only form of go. 
vernmest in which the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the 
end in view.”’—Scotsman, 


Europe Marriages. 

On tlie 24th of May, at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Lord 
Rishop of Liandaff, Robert Downes, Esq. son of the late Rev, Andrew 
Dowtes, of Witham, Essex, to Charlotte Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
John Luard, Esq. late of Wieckham-place, in the same county. ’ 

On the 24th of May, at Cheriton, Kent, the Rev. Edmund Burke 
Lewis, Rector of Toddington, Bedfordshire, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Rev, Julius Drake Brockman, Reetor of Cheriton, and Vicar of New- 
ington, in the same County. 


At Mary-le-bone Church, George Watson, Esq. of the Borough, to 
Miss Todd, of great Cumberland-street. P 








Europe Death. 
On the 2d of May, in the 25th year of her age, Mary, the eldest 
daughter of Robert Gibson, Esq. of Upper Tooting- 
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Calcutta 





Twilight. 





That hour when day and darkness join 
Like Pluto meeting Proserpine; 
And sweeiliest sounds in citron shade 
The soul-o’erflowing serenade ; 
And pallid stars in clusters meet, 
And the clonds (like false hearts) lose their heat ; 
And Time a moment stays his flight— 
That’s the Twilight. 


The lover seeks the leafy bower, 
And bats are wheeling round the tower; 
Aud cawing rooks (right prone to roam), 
Like noisy neighbours, travel home ; 
And fountains through the foliage flash 
Like glances through a dark eyelash ; 
And the eldritch ow! purses her flight 

In the Twilight. 


Then hearts expand and flowers close, 
And the bee bids farewell to the rose ; 
And Fancy mounts her shadowy throne, 
And poets love to be alone 
(Far from the minds of valgar birth 
Which chain the spirit down to earth) 
By lapsing brook, or wooded height, 
With thee—Twilight! 
When he who once saw better days, 
(From scorn and pity shrinking) strays, 
Like his own spectre, from his shed— 
To seek, perchance, a little bread! 
Thou turn’st no proud nor prying eye, 
On the poor bankrupt’s misery, 
But veil’st the blash of pain from sight— 
Gentle Twilight. 


The girl by faithless vows betrayed, 
Steals out beneath thy pitying shade,— 
Wraps her thin cleak across to screen 
What Noontide’s taunting eye had seen: 
Tn all her grief, and shame and want, 
Thou art, as ’twere her confidant; 
For sighs and tears betray her plight 

To thee, Twilight. 


To every heart thy calmness speaks — 
Or his that bounds, or his that breaks : 
If blest, thy pensive silentness 

Gives breathing-time to muse on bliss ; 
If not, thy fading moments say 

at life must wane like thee away : 
Both break upon the edge of night— 
Life and Twilight. 


The Ministry and the Landholders. 


‘* When self the wavering balance shakes, 
“Tis rarely right adjusted.”—Burns. 








We are not necessitated to go back to the Satires of Juvenal, or to 
ransack the history of ancient Greece, for somthing in point to our pre- 
sent situation. The few lines which we take for our motto, were ad- 
dressed by a Scottish ploughman, in advice to a young friend, in all pro- 
bability in the same rank of life as himself, and seem as applicable to 
those whose conduct must pass the observation of every intelligent man 
in Europe, as to the hamble peasant who tills the field his fathers did be- 
fore him, and glides unnoticed into bis lowly grave. It is a matter of 
sincere regret, we will venture boldly to affirm, to every weil-wisher to 
his country, whether Tory, Whig, or Radical Reformer, to see the men 
who ought to be the leaders of a bold, openhearted, manly, yeomanry, 
exposiug themselves tothe sneers of a turbulent faction, and to the re- 
luctant cemsures of every intelligent mind, by the daily use of a shallow 
sophistry, which, though habit may have made them insensible of, we 
can assure them is seen through and ladghed at by all other classes of 
the community. Wé have been condemned by many of onr Readers 
for saying that any one individual among the agriculturists could be 
himself deceived by the arguments upon the subject which their organs 
so industriously propagate ; but still we are inclined to believe we do 
them no more than justice. Who that has had an opportuntity of seeing 
the gentlemanly John Bullity of the Hon. Member for Suffolk could deem 
him an advocate for starvation, without ontraging Lavater’s broadest 
rale, or hear the honest warmth of the member for Essex, when the 
slightest impntation is made against the purity of his intentions, and no 
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like ourselves believe this warmth to come from the heart! but we 
must say, if we drew our deductions from the arguments the honourable 
gentlemen use, onr conclusions would be very different ; for what could 
we think of men who have uniformly supported every extravagant ex- 
penditnre of the government, while their rents were paid, and only two 
years ago voted a tax in triamphant majority, which they are now mots 
ing Heaven and Earth to get repealed! We must tell them the chdets 
of the honourable House are very different from the cheers of the country, 
and thongh a detestation of the present Ministry may make Radicals 
write, and a longing for place make ‘Whigs rail, both parties, with one 
consent, hail the thwarting of a ministerial measure as the “ view halloo 
of the party in power. 


We know well that the sensible part of the nation treat with 
derision the idea of any great advantage being derived from enab- 
ling the community to drink their pint of porter at halt a far- 
thing less, or yet build a castle of hope that this half farthing will 
induce, as Mr. Western supposes, the good people to take a pint more. 
The consamption of beer is very different from the consumption of spi- 
rits. The one is now a necessary of life, and taken as regularly as to 
qintity and time by the great of body of theconsumers as either a break. 
fast or a dioner: spirits, on the contrary, are drank in the hilarity 
of the moment; and we would advise the agriculturists, if an ad. 
dition of consumption in this article is contemplated, to vote rather 
with Mr. Hobhouse for annual prriiaments, or dispateh Alderman 
Wood again across the channel in search of another queen ; but we he- 
sitate not to prognosticate, that this reduction in taxation will never 
give the agricultnrists the relief they hope, and this they will soon dis- 
cover. It may be a very consistent thing for a systematic Whig to per- 
suade the land-holder to vote with him on this head; it may answer his 
purpose so far as to embarrass the government, and perhaps might have 
made any administration but the present resign; but what in the name 
of wonder can this do to enable farmers to pay some hundred pounds a 
year of promised rent, who, if we can believe the Statements produced, 
are unable, at the present moment, to pay one shilling? No; we doubt 
much we may look long ere such pitiful aids as_ these bring back the 
“better days ‘of agricultnre.” The tax is bad enough, but it is accumu 
lated taxation which in part oppresses the farmer, and not one insulated 
tax, of which he only bears a fair proportion, as well as every other per- 
sen? 

But even all the accumu’ated taxation with which he is at present 
loaded is not half so bad as his racked rent, Begin the reformation at 
home, then, gentlemen; reduce your rents to what they were before 
1792; after this, calculate how much more the tenant pays in taxes at 
the present day, than he did at that time; take that off also 
from his rent, then, if he do not pay you the remainder, come 
to the Commons and tell them that agriculture is in a dwinding 
state, and you will have a good claim to be heard; but while you 
come as you now do, let the honourable House cheer you as they 
will, the thinking people of every description will only laugh in 
your wry faces, and perhaps some, who ate not so well bred, will 
tell you that the greatest thieves first call out fire! To be sure “the 
better days” will not return exactly on the instant; the hill will be to 
climb again; it will be some time before the blood of a tup is as eritically 
canvassed as that of a Bourbon, or the pedigree of a ball more carefully 
investigated than the parentage of a bishop; yet for all this; it dées not 
follow but that things may mend ; no doubt the price of the tup and the 
bul? may be less ; the landlord may perhaps’ be obliged to turn a pair 
of his carriage-horses to the plough, or bédeck a footman or two in 
smock-frocks, who now glitter in scarlet and ‘lace ; but ail this -has no 
earthly concern with the depression of agrieultare, or the present pover- 
ty of the tenant-at-will; fie is the Iabonrer by his capital in the same way 
as the plonghman is the labourer by his hands ; he must be fed before 
the land can produce any thing tu its 6wner, who (to use a parliamenta- 
ty phrase) is as much a drone as any “Sto¢kholder in Christendom. If 
the tenant have taken a lease of his land, he has, by this deed become 
a speculator, and dropped the characterofa yeoman. His father, if not 
himself, has probably been.a gainer by snch;adventure, and. like others, 
he must now bend under aturn of the wheel; but we boldly assert, that 
the tenantry, in their proper character as.such, have no interest what- 
ever in the decision of the question; itis—deny itif you will—a fair 
struggle, whether the holders of land in the United Kingdom have a 
right to saddle the fundholder, manufacturer, and all other classes of 
the community with a permanent tax on the prime necessaries of life. 


Away then with ali that cant-and hypocrisy which are more odious, 
‘because, they come from a more respectable source than usual. Are the 
sensible and well-educated people of England to be told, that you do not 
intend to do the very thiug you are straining every nerve to accomplish ? 
We have heard of oracles to be expounded backward, and old women’s 
dreams which were always true if interpreted the opposite way; but 
who, till now, ever read the waking dreams of the Abbots of holy St. 
Stephens ;—dreams more fit to grace the mazy heads at a farmer’s club 
than to be promulgated to the world as the concentrated wisdom of 
the first debating society in Europe.—Asurora Borealis, 
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Finpertal Parliament. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1821. 





Mr. BROGDEN, from the Commons, returned the Grampound 
Nisfranchisement Bill, with an intimation that the House had agreed to 
the ame: dments made by their Lordships. 


On the motion of Lord Calthorpe, the papers on the table relative 
to the Slave Trade were ordered to be printed. 


" TRISH COURTS OF LAW. 


Lord SIDMOUTH rose to move the second reading of the Irish- 
Courts of Law bill. This was one of the three bills which stood for a se- 
cond reading that day, and which had for their object the correcting of 
very great abuses which existed in the Courts of Ireland. Twoyears 
ago these abuses had attracted the attention of the House of Commons, 
and an address was voted to his Majesty for the appointment of a com- 
mission of inquiry. The present bills were founded on the reports of 
the Commissioners, whom the Noble Lord opposite had admitted, on 
the score of talents, ability, and integrity, to be eminently qualified for 
the task imposed apon them. The abuses were enormous and notori- 
eas; and thongh he had heard that many doubted the propriety of inter- 
fering with the Conrts of England, and some the atility of any inquiry 
respecting the Courts ef Scotland, he never heard from any quarter the 
slightest denbt of the necessity of correcting the knowledged abuses of 
the Irish Courts. The recommendation of the Commiasioners with regard 
to the Coart of King’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, and the com- 
mon law side of the Court of Exchequer, was, that the officers should be 
paid by fixed salaries, instead of the undue, unlimited, and exorbitant fees 
they had beenaceustomed tocharge. The notoriety of the abuses would 
have been sufficient justification of this measure, and their Lordships might 
have legislated without ang other evidence; but they had before them 
not only the reeonmendation of the commissioners, but that recommen- 
dation sanctioned by the unanimous opinion of the Judges of the three 
Courts to which the Bill related, with some qualification on the part of 
the Judges of the Court of Exchequer. For estimating the salaries it 
was proposed to take an average of the fees received for seven years ; 
leaving out of the calculation, however, all the arbitrary impositions and 
exactions which had been recently introduced, and striking the average 
on the acknowledged legal fees. Another provision made by the Bill 
was ove which had also been urgently recommended by the Commis- 
sioners—namely, the appointment of two officers for taxing costs for 
the three Courts. 

The Earl of DONOUGHMORE opposed the motion at great length. 
He insisted strongly upon the expense which the salaries and pensions 
would occasion, which, he argued, must, from the state of the finances 
of Ireland, witimately come out of the pockets of the people of England. 
The commissioners now going to Ireland would soon ascertain this fact ; 
they would have to report that Ireland was ruined. All deficiences 
must therefore be made good from the revenue of Great Britain. He 
denied that the Judges were unanimous in recommending the alteration 
made by the bill, and quoted the opinion of the jndges of the Court of 
Exchequer, who preferred fees to fixed salaries, as likely to secure more 
diligence and attention on the part of the officers in Courts of Law. 
Fie moved, as an Amendment, that the Bill he read a second time this 
day six months. 

Lord REDESDALE did not approve of the substitution of fixed sa- 
laries for fees in all cases, because he was afraid it might lead to a careless 
execution of dnty on the part of some of the law officers. He also disliked 
the provision for appointing only two officers to tax bills for all the three 
Courts. He was, however, convinced that great abuses existed with 
respect to fees in the Irish Court ; and was anxions to see those correc- 
ted. On that account he was far from being adverse to the principle 
of the Bill, and should vote for the second reading. 

The Earl of LIMERICK supported the Bill, at great length. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR, in reference to the question between 
fixed salaries and fees, would, in some cases, prefer the former, namely, 
where the duties of the officer were performed ina pablic manner, and 
he felt himself to be acting under the controulof public opinion. When, 
however, these duties were performed in offices and chambers, and as it 
were in privacy, he doubted whether that quantum of diligence which was 
necessary for the interests of suitors conld be as effectually obtained by 
fees as by salaries. Hemnst be guided in his judgement of the effect 
of the Bill on the Courts of Ireland by his Noble and Learned Friend’s 
opinion but ; he must say, with regard to the provision for appointing two 
officers to tax costs for the three Courts, that, ifit were proposed for the 
Courts in Westminster-hall, a0 practice more mischievous could be intro- 
duced. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWN observed, that the question of salaries 
or fees might he left to the Committee. He was for the provision in the 
Bill, as the Judges had declared that it was not in their power to pre- 
vent the exaction of exorbitant fees if the present system were continu- 
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ed. Tt had been argued that fees produced greater 4 ligence on the part 
of officers than salaries; but how did this a-gument app'y to what had 
happened in Ireland? Had the system of fees caused attention to the 
daties to be performed by the officers of the Courts of that coun- 
try? On the contrary, those very persons who had been in the 
practice of exacting illegal and exorbitant fees, had placed a great 
part of the property of Ireland in jeopardy by their negligence; 
and Parliament had been called upon to pass laws to remedy 
their neglect. If any doubt existed in his mind on the subject of 
the measure before the house, it was with regard to the distinc- 
tion made between the Court of Chancery and the other courts ; 
and on that part of the question he therefore claimed the right of re- 
serving his opinion. 

The Bar was then cleared, but no division took place, and the Bill 
was read a second time. 

The Irish Court of Chancery Bill was read a second time. 


The second reading of the Irish Nisi Prius Fees Bill was opposed by 
the Earl of Donoughmore ; and after some discussion between the Noble 
Earl and Lord Sidmouth, postponed until to-morrow. 


Lord SIDMOUTH observed, that a Noble Lord had given notice for 
to-morrow ofa motion on the subject of the papers befyre the House 
relative to stationery furnished to the public offices in Ireland. A No- 
ble Friend of his, who wished to examine these papers, before the House 
took them into consideration, had not yet had time to pay sufficient at- 
tention to them. He therefore requested the Noble Earl to postpone 
his motion for a short time. 

The Earl of DARNLEY observed, that after what the Noble Secretary 
of State had said, he was willing to acquiesce in the desired postpone- 
ment, thongh he could not do so without considerable inconvenience to 
himself. He consented therefore to renew his notice for Wednesday, the 
13th instant.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1821. 








Sir I. COFFIN breught up the Report of the Metropolis Gas Light 
Bill, which was agreed to. 

Gen. GASCOIGNE presented a Petition from Liverpool against the 
late alteration in the Timber Duties;—also a Petitionfrom the Rope- 
makers of Liverpool, complaining of the introduction of Machinery in 
Rope-making ;—and a Petition from the Merchants and Bankers of Li- 
verpool against the additional Postage Act. 





FORGERY. 


Mr. WILSON presented a Petition from the Bankers of London and 
Westminister, against so much of the Forgery Punishment as went to 
make a distinction in the punishment of forgery on the Bank of England 
and of the same crime when committed against private bankers. The 
Petitioners did not give any opinion as to the proper punishment, they 
only prayed that the same punishment should attach tothe crime in both 
cases. The only difference between the Bank of England and individual 
bankers was that the Bank had greater power to protect itself, and that 
the sums of which individuals might be defrauded were in general of 
greater consequence. He moved that the Petition be brought up. 

After a few words from Mr. Pearse, which were inaudible in the 
Gallery. 

Mr. F. BUXTON said, that he hadreceived a letter froma gentleman 
who signed the Petition, who stated that he would not have signed it 
if it had prayed for the infliction of the punishment of death, and that 
he thoughtthat the certainty of the infliction of the lesser punishment 
would be more effectual than the severity of the greater. 


Mr. DENT said that, with regard to country banks, the notes of 
which were of very doubtful utility, the distinction which had at first 
been made in the Bill before the House might be maintained ; but there 
was no reason why the cheques on private bankers should not be pro- 
tected as wellas the notes of the Bank of England. 


Mr. H. DAVIS said, that if the distinction made in the Bill was 
maintained, forgeries must be multiplied a hundred fold, 


Mr. RICARDO, said there was this great distinction between the 
notes of the Bank of England and checques on Bankers. The former 
were liable to circulate among the public, who had no means of know- 
ing whether the signatures were forged or not, the others did not circu- 
late at all, and the only danger was that the banker himself might be de- 
ceived by the signature. Therefore, if there was any distinction made 
(although he thought the punishment shoald be the same) the pnblic 
were entitled to whatever protection might be derived from a different 
punjshment of forgery of Bank notes. (hear. ) 

Mr. MILLS observed, that the Hon. Gentleman had overlooked 
the magnitude of the sums of which bankeis might be defrauded by forg- 
ed cheques. 

The Petition was brought up. 


After a few words from Mr, Pearse, 
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Mr. ELLICE said, that from what he bad heard from Gentlemen 
on this Petition, he -regretted that his Hon. Friend (Sir. J. Mackin- 
tosh) had given up the fullextent of the principle of the Bill. If the 
principle of the Biil was good it should be passed altogether, if not it 
should be altogether rejected. He wished, therefore, that his Hon. 
Friend had proposed thatthe same punishment should be applied to 
all forgeries, with the exception of the forgery of wills, which admitted 
of a serious question, 

After a few words from Mr. Dent, the Petition was laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. WILSON presented a Petition from som: Merchants of Lon- 
don against a clause in @ Bill before the House (the Woollen Trade Re- 
gulation Bill), which contained an enactment which would not be ex- 
pected under a Bill with that title, viz. to permit the Exportation of 
Sheep, under permission of the Privy Council. The petitioners appre- 
hended that the long-woolled sheep might be thus introduced into 
f reign countries, and that the manufactnres as well as the agriculture 
of this country might be thas injired. He honed the Secretary of the 
Treasury would postpone the Bill which stood for that night. 


After a few observations from Mr. Lashington, Mr. H. Davis, and 
Sir I. Coffin, the petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. H. DAVIS presented a petition from the Bankers of B-istol 
against the distinction mide between the Private and Bavk of England 
Notes in the Bill before the House, 


POOR LAWS. 


Lord WALPOLE presented a Petition from the town of Lynn 
against the Poor Laws Amendment Bill. 


Mr. LENNARD said, he had a Petition to present from some per- 
sons of aclaxs who had never before approached the House, twenty- 
four persons who were once known by the name of labourers, but now 
paupers of the parish of Ipswich. The Petition complained of the 
situation to which the Petitioners had been reduced, and was, as we 
understood, against Mr. Scarlett's Bill. 


Sir 1. COFFIN said, the condition of the poor was better in this 
than in many other countries. In Norway, the bread of the laboring 
poor was composed of bones of fish, bark, and rye, while the panpers 
in this country had standard wheaten bread and ox béef, which was 
paid for out of the pockets of Gentlemen of that House.—The Petition 
was ordered to be printed, 


Lord A. HAMILTON presented a Petition from the Cuonnty of 
Lanark, praying that the House would take into consideration Mr. 
Owen's plan, for giving permanent powers of prodaction to the lower 
elasses. The Petition was signed by 41 Landholders, (among whom 
were one Peer, the son of a Peer, and five Baronets) 37 Justices of the 
Peace, the majority of the Clergy, the Principal, and five of the Pro- 
fessors of the University of Glasgow, the Lord Provast of the City of 
Glasgow, and the Chief Magistrates of all the towns in the county. 

Mr. MAXWELL, at some length, Sir W. De Crespigny, Mr. J. 
Smith, and Mr. W. Smith, supported the prayer of the Petition.—Laid 
on the table, and order to be printed. 

Mr. BLACKBURNE presented a Petition from the Churchwardens 
and Laypayers of Manchester against the Poor Laws Amendment Bill. 


STAMP DUTIES. 


Mr. BLACKBURNE also presented a Petition from the Borough- 
reeve and Inhabitants of Manchester, against the Spoiled Stamps Bill, 
and against any increase of the Stamp Duties. 


Mr. HUME wished to know whether it was the intention to press 
the Bill in question during the present Session? 


Mr. LUSHINGTOWN said the Committee onthe Bill had been a 
dropped order last week, and it was not the intention to revive it this 
Session.—The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Mr. BLACKBURNE then presented a Petition from Manchester 
against the increase of the Duties on East India Sagar. 


Mr. BERNAL presented a Petition from Mr. Mallinson, complain- 
ing of the treatment which he had experienced from the Admiralty with 
respect to the Life Preserver for Seamen, &c. which he invented some 
years ago, and praying that the merits of his invention might be in- 
quired into. 


Mr. WARRE and Mr. W. Smith thought the allegations of the 
inventor well worthy the consideration of the Honse. 


Sir I. COFFIN said, thathe was rather induced to conclude a- 
gainst the efficacy of the petitiover’s plan, ashe understood that it had 
never been used by the Deal beatmen, who had occasionally so mach 
danger to enconnter upon the Goodwin Sands; for if the invention were 
useful, these boatmen, who were generally very keen fellows, were not 
likely to slight it, But as to these life preservers in general, he hoped 
that wherever used, or however useful, they never would: be admitted 
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on board a man of war; for if so, and that a ship happened to get up- 
ou a lee-shore, he apprehended that very few men would remain on 
board to assist in saving her. 


The petition was ordered tolie on the table, 


Mr. BARRY brought in a Bill for removing doubts as to the Irish 
Stamp Act. Read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time. 


Ordered, ow the motion of Colonel Davies, that a return should 

e made of the amount of goods siezed at the out-ports, as well as in the 

t of London, since the year 1814, stating the grouads upon which 

such seizures were made ; and the articles restored, as well as by whose 
orders such restoration took place. 


Colone! DAVIES brought in a Bill to prevent the adulteration of 
Clover Seeds. Read a first, and ordered to be read a second time. 


SCOTCH REVENUE, 


Mr. HUME moved for a return of the distribution of the sum of 
17,0001. in 1805, and of 29,000). in 1820, by the Board of Taxes, for 
the collection of the reveane in Scotland, together with the names of 
the persons to whom such distribution was made; also the salaries and 
allowances to the several persons engaged in the collection of the Scots 
Revenue; also the expence of contingencies and superannuation allow- 
ances, with a statement of the name, the age, and the extent of service 
of every person enjoying such superannuation allowance. 


Mr. LUSHINGTON rose, not, he said, for the purpose of object- 
ing to the Honorable Gentleman’s motion, but to inform him that the 
return which he required would be very volominons, and that -the pre- 
paration of it mast necessarily gecupy a considerable time. 


Mr. HUME observed, that the object of his motion was to shew 
the enormous increase of the expense for collecting the revenne in Scot- 
land. This expence had, indeed, nearly doubled since 1805. 


The returns were ordered. 


Lord STANLEY presented a petition from #he Church-wardens 
and Overseers of the Poor at Bolton, against the Poor Relief Amend- 
ment Bill. Ordered to lieon the table. As was another petition pre- 
sented by the Noble Lord from the Boronghreeve, Constable, and Mer- 
chants of Manchester, complaining of the manner in which the legacy 
duty was levied, in im»osing the tax upon probates according to the gross 
a uonnt of the testator’s property, without dedacting his debts. 


A Petition was presented praying that all persons taking goods for 
sale to any market which were not of their own mannfactare, should be 
subjected to the duty upon Hawkers and Pedlars.—Ordered to lie on 
the Table 

The Bankrupt Laws Amendment Bill was read a third time, 


Mr. ALDERMAN C. Smith proposed a Clause, which, from the 
low tone of the speaker, we could not collect. 

The proposition was opposed by Mr. J. Surru, Messrs. ABeRcROM- 
Bre, and Locxa art, and finally the Worthy Alderman thonght proper 
to withdraw his motion.—The Bill was passed. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. HUME requested to know fram the Noble Secretary for For. 
eign Affairs, that which he bad ingnired on a former evening, namely, 
whether any native of the Jonian Islands could according to law be sent 
ont of this country under the Act, or whether such native was entitled 
to be dealt with as a British subject? 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY observed, that he did not think 
he was precisely the person from whom the Hon. Member should have 
required informatioh upon this subject, as he could not be presumed 
so very cognisant upon the construction of an Act of Parliament, and 
he was not aware that any case had occurred wpon the point referred to 
by the Hon. Gentleman. He had, however, nov difficulty in replying 
to the latte? part of the Hon. Member’s question ; for he did nut think 
that the natives of the Ionian Islands were to be regarded as British 
subjects merely because those Islands were under British protection. 


Mr. HUME said, that he was induced to pat the question alluded 
to for the sati-fastion of several Gentlemen on. their way to this country 
from the Tonian Islands, with a view to claim British justice. 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY declared that he-had no hesi- 
tation in as«uring the House and the Hon, Member, that-whetever the 
law might be, persons coming to this country for sach an object as the 
Hon. Member had stated should not experietce any impediment (hear. ) 

TORTURE. y : 

Sir R. WILSON asked, whether Government fad issued any order 
for the abolition of torture at Demerara, as it conid be inflicted accord- 
ing to the Dutch laws? 

Mr. GOULBURY said, that he would be fully prepared to-morrow 
to answer the Hon. Gentleman. 

The second reading of the Usury Laws Repeal Bill was postponed 
until to morrow. 
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Hiterature. 


Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. An Historical Toagedy, in Five Acts; 
with Notes——The Prophecy of Dante, a Poem, by Lord Byron. 
(PROM THE scoTeMAN.) 


“« Is there no offence in’t ?—No offence i’ the world—it touches us 
not. Let the gall’d jade wince.”—SHagesrzars. 








There can be no blood in the veins, nor passion in the soul of him 
who does not, at the close of this production, feel his arm more nerved, 
his heart more sustained, and his whole natnre more energised, than 
when he began to pernse it. If personified, we should say that, in man- 
ner, feature, size, and proportion, it is altogether gigantic; but so na- 
tural withal, and so plain and palpable in its language, that one is hard- 
ly aware of the company he is keeping. The power is superhuman 
only in its amount, not in its character; and the business of the piece, 
though not that of ordinary mortals is entirely mundane. The “ high 
emprize,”—the noble daring —the resolnteness of sonl—the passion and 
action throughont, are those of men. We have to do here, not with the 
shadowy creatures of a dreamy or playful fancy, or the apostrophised 
generalizations of the passions foosely bound together by a few ill-con- 
ceived in¢idents, as in Fazio; but with substantive beings, suffering 
deeply, and acting vigorously under the most exciting and trying cir- 
cumstances: Nothing is merely trne.seeming ; for allis true; and the 
strong feeling of reality, which is speedily generated, acqnires an in- 
tensity which could have been prodaced by no writer but Byron. All 
his works, indeed, are distingnished for energy of passion; and in that 
respect the present will yield to none of its predecessors, while it dis- 
plays more strikingly, we think, than any of the rest, the energy of in- 
tellect. All the e enents of this thay be found in his other pub‘ications ; 
which in isolated passages may display as much fire and felicity; bat 
the strneture here is mach more stately, and the parts are not only bet- 
ter combined, but more pure in point of taste. Whether our author 
really believes, as he asserts in his recent Letter to ——, that 
“ as the highest ofall poetry is ethical poetry, so the highest of all 
earthly objects must be moral truth”—or whether he would laugh us to 
scorn for believing him capable of being serious, we shall not stop to 
consider; but nothing can be more certain than that there is a great 
deal of moral and. politieal truth in this tragedy, and that, very unlike 
many of his other works, it contains hardly any thing, we might per- 
haps say nothing, of an objectionable character. The most remarkable 
feature, however, of the whole is, that our author, who had hitherto 
described woman, either as a wanton, or as capable of a merely fond or 
devoted personal attachment, exhibits herhere as uniting, with all the soft, 
indulgent, forgiving feelings of her sex, the noblest intellectual powers — 
the mest heroic magnanimity of soul and conduct. Angiolina, wife to the 
Doge, is a heroine in morals, as well as in tragedv. The dialogue in the 
sth, and a few of the following pages, might afford lessons to matrons 
of the parest times ; and yet it presents ns with the sentiments ofa yonng 
wife who had been induced, in Venice too, to marry an old has- 
band; a circumstance which, notwithstanding his eminent services, 
and his being head of the state, exposed him to the ridicale of a 
young Patrician. This was Michel Steno, a creature who, withont 
principle, wasin the habit ofexercising his malice, if not his talents, which 
were really despicable, at the expense of others. Anonymously as ia the 
enstom with such wretches, he lampooned the wife of the Doge: his 
offence was at length traced home; but the Cowncil of Forty, defrauding 
the law by the mockery of jndgment, so much enraged the Doge, that he 
e nspired, with a band of other wounded spirits, to avenge his and their 
wrongs, and give freedomto Venice. By a pigeon-livered conspirator, 
however, the plot is discovered ; and it is, when before the Judge of her 
husband, that Angiolina displays the nobility of her soul. Steno, by this 
time affects to be penitent, and asks forgiveness. But the indignant wife, 
without deigning to attswer him herself, calls on the Judge to tell him 


———- “That his words 

Ne’er weighed in mind with Loredano’s daughter, 
Farther than tocreate a moment's pity 
For such as be js,””—Adding, “‘ Let what we now 
Beltold, and feel, and suffer, be a lesson 
To wretches how they tamper jn their spleen 
With beings of a bigher order. Insects 
Had made the bion mad ere now; a shaft 
J’ the heel o’erthrew the bravest of the brave; 

. * cd 8 e 
And Steno’s lie, touched in two worthless lines, 
Hath decimated Venice, put in peril 
A Senate which hath stood eight bundred years, 
Discrown’d a Prince, cut off his crownless head, 
And forged new fetters for a groaning geopie. 
Let the poer wretch, like to the eourtezan 
Who fired Persepolis, be proud of this, . 
Tr it so please him,—’twere s pride fit for bim! 





less powerful, 
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But let him not insult the last bours of 

Him, who, whate’er he now is, was a hero, 

By the intrusion of his very ptayers ; 

Nothing of good can come from such a source, 

Nor would we ought with him, nor now, nor ever; 
We leave him to himself; that lowest depth 

Of human baseness. Pardon is for men, 

And not for reptiles, —we have none for Steno, 

Aad no resentment; things like him mnst sting, 
And higher beings suffer: ’tis the charter 

Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fang 
May have the crawler crush’d, bat feels no anger; 
’Twas the worm’s nature; and some men are worms 
In soul.” 


Such was the grandeur of Angiolina’s soul, that she would not ac- 


cept a pension from the state; she would touch nothing that had been 
touched by the slanderers, insulters, and slayers of her husband. 


But the most powerfal portions of this drama relate to the confer- 


ence between the Doge and conspirators. The Duke observes, 


* There’s not a history 
Rut shews a thousand erown’d conspirators 
Against the people; but to set them free 
One Sovereign only died, and one is dying, — 
The King of Sparta and the Doge of Venice. 


At another place he says — 


“‘Haply had I been what the Senate sought, 
A thing of robes and trinkets, dizen’d out 
To'sit in state as for a sovereign’s picture ; 
A popniar scourge, a ready sentence-signer, 
A stickler for the Senate and “‘ The Forty,” 
A sceptic of all measures which had not 
The sanction of “ The Ten”’—a Council fawner, . 
A fool, a tool, a puppet —they had ne’er 
Foster’d the wretch that stung me.—What I suffer 
Has reaeh'd me throngh my pity for the people.” 
Again— 
*¢ *Tis true, these sullen walls should yield no echo: 
But walls have ears—nay more, they have tongues; and if 
There were no other way for truth to o’erleap them, 
Yon who condemn me —you who fear and hate me, 
Yet could not bear in silence to your graves 
What you wonld hear from me of good or evil; 
—Such my defence wonld be, had I full scope 
To make Tt famous; for true words are things. 
I speak to time and to eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion, not to man, ' 
I perish, bnt not unavenged ; for ages 
Float up from the abyss of time to be i 
And shew these eyes, before they close, the doom 
OF this prond city, and I leave my curse 
On her and hers for ever! 
She shall be bought 
And sold, aud be an appanage to those 
Who shall despise her! She shall stoop to be 
A province for an E:npire, petty town 
In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates 
Beggars for nobles, pandars for a people.” 
The language of Israel Bertuccio, the plebeian conspirator, is dot 
When the Doge seems to hesitate, he bids him — 
“Remember what these men have dealt to thee, 
And that this sacrifice will be succeeded 
By ages of pro<perity and freedom 
To this unshackled city ; a true tyrant 
Would have depopulated empires, nor 
Have felt the strange compunction which hath wrung you 
To punish a few traitors to the people. 
Yes, to spill 
The rank polluted current frem the ve'ns 
Of a few bloated despots, needed more 
To steel me to a purpose such as made 
Timoleon immortal, than to face 
The toils and dangers of a life of war. 
Bat they were not aware that there are things 
Which make revenge a virtue by reflection, 
And not an impalse of mere anger; thongh 
The laws sleeps, justice wakes, and injared souls 
Oft do a public right with private wrong.” 














We had marked off many other passages for quotation, bat it costs 


us theless regret that wecan go uo further in our extracts, because 


there is not one of onr readers, we believe, that will rest until be bas 
seen the original. Itis a work enough of itself to bestow immortality, 
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It is almost enongh to rotsé others to do that which shonld make them 
immortal. It is writen more for the times, perhaps, than the stage ; 
and yet, with a very few’ ‘irtailments and alterations, it might, as an 
acting Tragedy, be made not only to rival, but excel Venice Preserved. 
Here, too, Venice is preserved, but, like other countries, only to be 
cursed with servility, syeophancy, atid: venality. 

The prophecy of Dante, which accompanies the Play, is also a 
beantiful, though, generally, less energetic poem. ‘ 


Take what follows as a specimen :— 


And language eloqnently false, evince 
The harlotry of genius, whith, like beauty, 
Tod oft forgets its own self-reverence, — 
And looks on prostitution as a duty, 
He who once é¢nters'in a tyraht’s hall 
As gnest, is slave, his thonghts became a hooty, 
And the fiest day which sees a chain enthral 
A captive, sees his half of manhood gone — 
The soul's emasculation saddens all 
His spirit ; thus the Bard too near the throne 
Quails from his inspiration, horind to please,— 
How servite is the task to le ise alone! 
To smooth thé verse to suit his Sovereign’s ear 
And royal Teienre, nor tho much prolong 
Aught saré his eulogy, and find, and seize, 
Or force, or forge, fit argument of sone? 
Thus trammel!’d, thas condlemn’d to flattery’s trebles. 
He toils through all, still trembling to be wrong, 
For fear some nob'e thonebts, like heavenly rebels, 
Should rise up in high treason to his brain, 
He sings, .as the Athenian spoke, with pebbles 
In's month, lest truth should stammer throngh his strain. 
These lines admit, pre-eminently, but of one application: Wonld 
that, in a secondary point. of view, their just application coald be much 
more confiued f But, above all, would it were that the great-master spirit 
himself—to whom we are indebted for this transcendant, production, 
and who threatens to interpose his name between that of Shakespeare 
and Milton—had never displayed any thing of the harlotry of genius — 
ne'er been ‘* degraded by the jars of passion,” oF his “ frailties lined to 
fame!"’~-He who so nobly illnstrates his own theory, that all they 
Whose intellect is an o’ermastering power, 
Which still recoils from its encumbering clay, 
Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’er 
The form which their creations may essay, 


are bards ;""—should not, even in jest, have tried to immolate Gray, 
Campbel!, and Cowper, at the shrine of Pope. Recklessness, sometimes 
real, but oftener assumed to cover an insatiate craving for the sympa- 
thies and admiration of his kind, is ohavacteristic of this empassioned 
being ; but he is so highly-gitted, amd some of his gifts-so truly noble, 
that he is guilty of something like treason, in giving countenance, by 
hia recent letter, to that aaprincipled gladiatorship— that cut-and-thrust 
style of controversy, which has of late been so prevalent.— Scotsman. 


fir, Randle PAacvonnell, 
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Pewington VWestrp Bill. 


The Newington Select Vestry Bill, which has for many-months oc- 
cupied the attention of Parliament, where it has been strenuously oppo- 
sed by a vast majority of the parishioners, as well as by many of the sur- 
ronnding parishes in the county of Surrey, has at length heen withdrawn 
by its supporters, who have pledged ‘themselves never again to bring 
that, or any similac bill, under the-censidcration of the Legislature. 


The more the principle of this odious bill is considered, the strong- 
er do the objections to it appear. itis therefore hoped that its fate 
will prove a warning to those whe are disposed to project and prosecute 
measures which. have an arbitrary and oppressive bearing upon particu- 
lar neighbourhoods, in the expectation of being able to carry them into 
effect by. means of parliamentary interest. This is anguestionably one 
of the very worst speeies of jobs: and itis earnestly to be wished that 
such persons may henceforth be deterred trom attempts to innovate upon 
long tried and saiutary systems in order to place the property and liber- 
tiesof the many at the mercy aud disposal of a select, and, not unfre- 
quently, a very interested few, 


The present excellent locai.act, ander which the parochial affairs of 
Newington ate administered, is both acceptable and advantageans to its 
inhabitants, who, consequently; cannot view any attempt to get rid of it 
without feelings of of indignation aud alarm. 


Ste. Mary’s, Newington, May 24, 1821, a, W. 


Cato-Strect Conspiracy, 


A statement has been published, thut Swan, executed at Glaszow 
for forgery, said he was in the hay-loft among the Cato-street conspi- 
rators on ‘he night 6f their apprehension, bot had'eseaped by a back 
window, The circumstances from which the report had’ probably 
originated are thus explained in a letter whieh appeared in the Glasgow 
papers, from one of the individuals who attended: this unfortunate cri- 
minal in his dying moments :— 

To tke Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, 

Sir 

we I observed in your Saturday's paper a paragraph stating that 
in the morning of the day on which he suffered, Mr. Swam told one of 
the town officers that he was in the hay-loft among the Cato-strect cons 
spirators and e:caped bya hack window, When IT read this, Psu a 
it to be a new fact; that Mc. Swan had said this to the officer after the 
visitors retired ; but I was more surprised to hear from both Mr. M’Gri- 
gor and Mr. M’Cready that the officer heard no more from Mr. Swan 
then what he overheard him say to me, which, though very differentfrom 
the above statement, might lead the cfficer to conjectrre or infer what 
is contained in it. . 

The real truth is sinmply as follows, which the whole of those wor- 
thy persons (8 in number, beside myself) who were with Mr. Swan all 
night can witness :—I was‘sitiing next him close to the grating, and ex- 
horting him, as he had now so little time to live, to, ook above all second 





The sudden death of this*most respectable Gentlemanis & ed 
from Ireland as a public calamity.- No man in that country possessed a 
more influential power for along series of years, and no man could exer- 
cise influence more usefully, Mr. Maecdonnell was aninstance, amongst 
many, which our great commercial prosperity has farnished, of the ex- 
altation of that class of men which has arisen in Europe, and which may 
fitly be termed; from the days of the Medici, a mercantile aristocracy— 
carrying ivto the pursuits of trade the most liberal principles, the pro- 
foundest talents, and the most comprehensive views. In the highest 
rank of this class Mr. Macdonnellhas, for 40 years, helda distingnished 
place. He was at the head of the first commercial establishment in 
Ireland, ‘and had Besides extensive, establishments on the continent of 
Europe, particalarly in Spain, where he had_resided for many years. Tn 
a country where our “ Merchants are Princes,” he was distingnished by 
splendid hospitality and generous benevolence. In the politics of his 
country, and in the liberation of his sect (he was a Roman Catholic) we 
find his name connected with every manlyexertion and every wise conn- 
sel. His example and his precept. tended to allay prejndice an@ co con- 
ciliate esteem. At the moment whew,theshand of death terminated his 
useful and hononrable life, he was engaged in endeavours to gounteract 
the mischievons delusions now practised on the lower orders of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy and Laity, to inducethem to undervalne the conces- 
sions to their body, nowin progress through Parliament; and the ‘ate tems 
perate and dignified Resointions of the Roman Catholics of Dublinin fa- 
vou of the proposed enactments, may be mainly attribnted to him, 
though he was not petmitted (snch are the inscrutable wavs of Providence) 
to assist at their adoption. His domestic life was most amiable ; litera- 
ture adorned it; and it was blessed in every home-feit happiness.— Star. 
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» to forget man sltogether, and confine: his attention to God, to 
the things that belonged to his erercal peace, when Lobserved him be- 
come agitated, and be interrupted. me,, and with a. sweiling heart, and 
the big tears blinding his eyes, he cried “‘ Oh! that man, that very man 
who would show no mercy to me, that-very, man’s life I saved within 
thesetwo yecrs; but there iv mercy where: neither ins or outs Have any 
thing to say.” I answered,“ Yon confound’ me, Mr..Swan; what man 
do you mean?” “I mean,” said het ‘Lord Sidmouth; L was, I. assure 
yon, the means of saving his life within these two years.” “ Really 
you astonish me, Mr. Swan; what connexion had you or could you have 
with Lord Sidmouth?” He paused and said, “ The King the King, 
perhaps, supposed that wherever I wa‘ sent Imight'stir up disaffection,” 
I wished him to answer more directly and fully ewplain thie nature of 
his connexion with Lord Sidmouth, aud tell us how lre,saved his lite; but 
several of those present requested the conversation might ‘be dropped, 
as having a tendency to excite vindictive feelings, to-which T instantly 
consented, and Mr. Swan also most meekly acquiesced:. dm the account 
of the last scene given in your paper, no mention is made of Mr. Swan’s 
solemn assertion of his innocence of the crime for which he suffered. To 
my certain knowledge he soleinnly asserted hts innocence to his last 
breath: and that, after being by me and marty others on many different 
occasions encouraged to confess the truth, by the most powerful motives 
dvawn from the wordof God, and also after heingassailed by those “ ter- 
rors of the Lord,” denounced in the sacred volume against all who “love 
and make a lie.” . 

I am sir, your’s respectfully, 


Kingsten, Glasgow, May 21, 1821. 
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Revenue System of India. 





OPINIONS OF SIR HENRY STRACHEY, SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO, AND LORD CORNWALLIS. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal. 
Sir, 

In your Paper of the Ist instant “A Looker ow” has 
favored the Public with the Opinions of Sir Henry Strachey, res- 
pecting the Judicial System that prevails in these Provinces, 
Sir Henry says ‘ As to the laws or the forms of proceeding these 
things are of less importance,” and a more preposterous opinion 
cannot, I venture to assert, be found in the mass of Reports to 
which the cacoethes scribendi has given rise in Bengal. Why 
Mr. Editor, what does the whole Controversy hinge upon, but the 
Forms and Laws by which we propose to administer Justice ! 


But Sir Henry Strachey continues, “violence, extortion, 
and robbery must be redressed, if they come under the cognizance 
of any regular tribuna),” 


Generally speaking, the malversations of the Revenue and 
Judicial Officers may be redressed by the regular tribunals; 
though Sir Henry secms to have forgotten that certain dificulties 
connect themselves with the nature of testimony, against which it 
is extremely difficult to contend. No satisfactory reason is as- 
signed why the Collectors should not afford the people redress 
against the Revenue Officer ; as well might it be said, that a sepa- 
rate tribunal should be established to aflerd redress against the 
Jadicial Officers, on the ground that they also are dependant on 
the Courts, like the others on the Collectors. There are two 
points of view in which this subject mast be considered. 


1st. —Malversations connected with the adjustment of rent. 


2nd.—Malversations connected with the collections. 


Now itis easy to perceive that oppression and injustice 
piay be committed by the Officers deputed to adjust the rent; the 
Revenue Officer may be influenced by vindictive motives, or he 
may be made a tool in the hands of others to effect the rain of 
an individual, 9: at any events to inflict a grievous injury. For 
this abuse there isno remedy: it would be quite impossible to 
allow the Courts any direct influence in regulating the quantum 
of rent to be paid by individuals. 


The demand is necessarily in some respects arbitrary, 
though not so much so as in England, where the good people eat, 
drink, and slecp on Magna Charta and the Habeas Corpus Act; 
the quantum of rent here is regulated by fixed Parguunah rates ; 
in this country the Government bas a smaller maw than the Aris- 
tocracy aad Landed Proprietors of England. The Courts, if al- 
lowed aay juiisdiction in Revenue cases, of the description re- 
ferred to, would soon be tarned into Courts of Revenue aud Mal- 
Adawlut. We are of course here supposing the Collectors to be 
in contact with the people; no perpetual system having been in- 
troduced to perpetuate chicanery and fraud. 


Under our Jadicia! System there is no legal remedy for 


malversations ef the Ist description; neither can any be estab- 
lished independant of the Revenue Authorities. 


The only effectual check consists in this, that the interests 
of the Native Revenue Officer and the Ryot are identified ; it is 
the interest of the one to suppress as much and pay as little of 
the bona fide rent as possible, and it is the interest of the other 
to compound with him. Hence it will be found that the rent 
paid is invariably lower than that which might be legally de- 
manded. Even the Gomashtahs of auction purchasers contrive to 
carry on this extensive system of embezzlement ; and in those 
estates which have not been put up to public sale, it will be 
found that the difference between the rent paid, and that which 
might be demanded is still greater in favor of the Ryots; 
these observations apply of coarse to lands Hable to be assessed 
according to fixed Pergunnah rates. [avoid all discussion as 
to those who claim to hold at a fixed rent. 
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Under the old Government, the system of embezzlement was 
carried on to a still greater extent, as appears by the low rents 
paid in all Native States. The principle of corruption therefore 
operates to prevent abuses connected with the adjustment of rent. 


To those who advocate the Judicial System of Bengal, no 
remedy occurs for the evils mentioned above, itis not so with 


the friends of the opposite system, they have the Punchayet to 
which they can refer. 


The general rule must necessarily be retained, namely, of 
allowing no deduction from the gross rent after the capability of 
the village has been ascertained ; whereas any irregalarities in 
the assessment may be left to the people to settle amongst them- 
selves, and this of itself would be sufficient to deter the Re- 
venue Officers from any abuse of authority, which would in all 
probability be rendered futile as it affected the individual. How- 
soever individaals may be disposed to oppress each other, masses 
of men are not liable to the same objection, arid if the Punchayet 
who represent the mass do not merit the confidence of individuals, 
whence comes it that any person refusing to abide by the deci- 


8 of the Punchayet acquires the character of a quarrelsome 
ellow. 


The 2d point, namely, malversations of the Collections re- 
quires another remedy, and here too the penetration of Sir Tho- 
mas Munro will no doubt suggest arrangements suited to the 
peculiarity of such cases; neither can Sir Henry Strachey have 
any just reason for conceiving that the Punchayet is the remedy in- 
dicated for such abuses. ‘Is it possible (says Sir Henry) to con- 
ceive that any man acquainted with the subject would propose the 
Punchayet, or any ancient scheme of Hindoo administration, as 
adequate to effect objects of such incalculable importance as those 
which I have described, involvins in effect the security and wel- 
fare of a vast portion of the huma* race.” The Punchayet would 
of course afford the people no security agairist the Middlemen, 
or Zemindars, whose wealth and influence have been a conse- 
quence of the Perpetual Settlement ;—they stand in the same re- 
lative situation to the Cultivator that the Government did in for- 
mer times! 


It is proposed (at least so I have always understood) that the 
Punchayet were to take cognizance of disputes arising amongst 
the Villagers themselves, and that any acts of extortion commit- 
ted by the Officers of Government would be decided on by the Ca!- 
lectors ; itis therefore obviously improper to mix up the Pun- 
ehyet with abuses to which it was never proposed it should ap- 
ply a remedy. 


Surely Sir Henry will not say that hecause we allow the peo- 
ple to settle their village disputes amongst themselves, there- 
fore we are not at liberty to reserve to ourselves the cognizance 
and redress of injuries committed by our own Officers ! 


Aperson reading Sir Henry’s Opinions would suppase that the 
Conrts in Bengal had nothing to do but redress complaints 
against Revenue Officers, and that the people (sometimes describ- 
ed by the prejudiced peas of Missionaries and others as a most 
litigious race) have no disputes amongst themselves, no cases of 
caste, inheritance, contracts, &c. Sir Henry should have told us 
why the Punchayet are not competent to decide such cases ; still 
more, he should have told as why this system advocated by Sir 
T. Munro is so popular amongst the people; but it seems altoge- 
ther to have escaped Sir Henry that by allowing the people to set- 
tle their private feuds and disputes amsongst themselves, the Public 
Officers roust necessarily have more time at their command to 
attend to public ebuses.—Sic Henry refersto the Records, but I 
question whether they will bear him out in his assertions. 


Every abese in this country is exaggerated ; on a slight found- 
ation of truth, a superstructure of falschood is raised, truly ap- 
palling. In the misdemeanor department alone, litigious persons are 
so captivated with our Magna Charta propensity of lending a rea- 
dy ear to frivolous and lying complaints, that they seldom condes- 
cend to eater iato particulars or to answer interrogations. 
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Cow't.—You have received a severe blow? 


Prosecutor, —Y¥ es—o’h o’h o’h (due attention being paid to the- 
atrical effect, with distortions of the features, &c. &c.* | 


Court.—Where do you live. 

Prosecutor.—In the same house with the Defendants. 

Court.-—Are you a relation or dependant? 

Pros.—A Cousin. 

Court.——What induced them¢o give you sucha blow? 

Pros.—Jani na—(1 don’t know—non mi ricordo.)t+ 

Court.— Why did they beat you? 

Pros.—Jani na. 

Court: —You have stated in your examination in chief that 
the Police Officers rescued you; that they remained for a full 
hour, attempting to pacify the Defendants, and further that there 
was a war of words during the whole time ;—state what passed. 


Pros.—Jani na. 
(PoLIcr OFFICER EXAMINED.) 


Cowrt.—You have stated in your evidence that you were in- 
sulted by the Defendants, that you were drawn to the spot by the 
noise, that the mutual abuse continued after you released the 
Prosecutor, state what passed. 


Wiiness.— Joni na—(1 don’t know—non mi ricordo.) 
know that the Defendants beat the Prosecutor. 


Court.—Do you mean to say that the parties only uttered 
unmeaning cries? 

(Here the witness altered his answer, and non mi ricordo was 
converted into another improbability, namely, that witness was 
hard of hearing and could not say what passed ; the real object 
of the Prosecntor and Witnesses in this’ case was. not to obtain 
redress, but to inflict an additional injury, to drag the Defendant 
into Court, to compel him either to compound with them, or to ex- 
pose his misfortune to the world.) 


I only 


Such are the Records to which Sir Henry Strachey refers. 





Sir T, Munr6 thinks “that complaints regarding bad crops, 
and claims to remission, should be received with very great 
caution.” 

Sir Henry Strachev dexteronslv avoids this subject, though 
he records his objection to the principle. No tenant in England 
ean by law claim any remission, unless it is so expressed in his 
bond, 

Now there are two reasons why such claims should not be 
admitted in this country ; the first is, that the tenants or cul- 
tivators of the soil do not pay ata rack rent. but according to 
established Pergunnah rates, which nominally do not, I should 
think, exceed one fourth of the produce; and the second is, 
thatfrom the frauds and embezzlements in adjusting the rents 
and making the collections, the real kheraz (or Covernment due) 
is not collected. 

As to Sir Henry’s remarks about the Ryot War, they are not 
much to the point; andthe subject, a difficult one, requires to be con- 
sidered historically. TItis not easy to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion between Musselman Revenue principles, and those of my 
Lord Cornwallis, with his country gentlemen. This country might 
have afforded ultimately a large fund, to have been appropriated 
to liquidating the National Debt; the wealth of Bongal is prodi- 
gious, but such golden prospects have, it is to be feared,' for ever 
passed away; the manner in which Gentlemen’s Sircars, Banians, 
Dewans of Councils, and Revenue Officers generally, have carv- 
ed out for themselves estates is notoridus, and matter of record; 
a few years more, and the difficulty of proving the malpractices 
of those times will he increased, évery year adds to the positive 





* Lremember a case of some people who came to charge a Zemin- 
dar with wilful murder; these fellows, when they came into Court pretend- 
ed that they could not walk withont ass‘ stance, though it came ontin their 
examinations that they had in a march of 7 coss (14 miles) kept up with 
the Darogah, who was on horse back. 


+ Iremember a fellow who had received a seund thrashing for se- 


ducing-a man’s daughter, therehy endangering. the caste of the family, 


the offender was caught Aagrante delicto. 
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security of these people, and when at last the subject is review- 
ed, the lapse of years will prevent our arriving at any satisfac- 
tory results. 


It seems to me that this subject merits the notice of the Com- 
mittee of Records.—A few days since, I saw in your Paper, an 
Extract from a Dispatch of the Court of Directors, favorable to- 
the principle of a Perpetual Settlement. 


It is difficult to perceive, how the actual Cultivators are be 
nefitted by a Perpetual Settlement, which in Bengal has amounted 
to this, ‘that the Government makes over to the Middieman that 
portion of the produce which it might otherwise have obtained it- 
self.” The Khood kasht Ryots still retain their rights, but what- 
ever improvement they may make in their land, must under Per- 
gunnah rates, be shaved with the Zemindar or Talookdar (Middle- 
men paying Revenae to Government); {he great improvement 
which we ought to have introduced should have been to have 
abolished varying rates for different sorts of land, establishing at 
the same time an equal average rate. This would have been at- 
tended with many advantages— ~ 


1. It would have simplified the process of adjusting the 
rent. 


2. It would have enabled a collection by the simple process 
of measurement, to haye ascertained whether all the cultivated 
lands of a village were included in the rent roll. 


3. It would have secured to the Cultivators the advantage 
of any improvements in the cultivation of their lands. 


With one average rate, the Cultivator is clearly interested in 
the improvement of his lands to theutmost extent of which they 
are capable, because the land-lord ceases to claim any portion of 
the fruits of these improvements, which are only to be effected 
by a considerable expenditure of capital. 


Moorshedabad, October 9, 1821. A CIVILIAN, 





American Cheese, 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Sir, 

Having observed several paragraphs in thé Journat, 
relative to the pernicious qualities of some American Cheese lately 
imported into Caleatta, we think it necessary to inform the Public 
thro’ your widely-cireulated Paper, thatwe have had not any com- 
plaints of the batch lately advertised, and sold at our Ware-House ; 
but that in consequence of the prejudice existing against it, we have 
discontinued its sale, under an impression that though the Cheese 
of itself is pure and good, the Public in general might have an 
idea that from what has lately been published on the subject, it 
would be highly improper and injudicious to recommend it. We 
therefore conceive it is better for us to suffer a loss, than pirecTLy 
or INDIRECTLY to be the occasion of illness to any single individual. 
We also beg to state, that we presume the batch that has occasi- 
oned so much serious alarm, is of a particular indigéstible 
quality, and though free entirely from any deleterious substance, 
it occasions from its heaviness on the stomach, Nausea and the 
consequent symptoms of Cholera, 


Vast quantities of American Cheese have roe imported into 
this country of late years. In 1819, we had a Copsignment by 
one vessel of 10,000 pounds weight. We do not recollect in any 
instance of its having proved prejudicial; and we are confirmed 
in our opinion of its wholesome nature, from the very great 
demand we had at that time for it. 


Our motives for wishing to give publicity to the above, are 
not from any wish to prove American Cheese superior to! the Eng- 
lish ; the latter we decidedly think the best, and wilt always be 
preferred, unless from its scarcity and high price it cannot be 
obtained by those who for economical purposes would prefer the 
former, ‘ 

We are, Sir, your obedient Servants, 


Na. 3, King’s Bench, SHEPPARD AND Co. 
October 26, 1821. : ; 
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Steam Boats in Endia. 
To the Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 





Sir, 

While the Correspondents of the Inp1A Gazette are 
disputing about the possibility of employing Steam Boats for 
the benefit of the community, His Majesty the King of Oude, is 
daily recreating himself, in one, on the Goomty. 


This Steam Boat was constructed under the directions of 
his chief mechanic, Mr. Thomas Denham. The first day it was 
used, the King was only a spectator ; and he was highly delighted 
to observe that she went faster than any of his Boats, although 
they were crowded with every foot of canvas they could exhibit 
to the wind,.. 


T am not aware how far it would be eligible to employ 
Steam Boats either for the conveyance of Goods or passengers to 
the Upper Stations of the Army. The little knowledge I have of 
the River, leads me to the conclusion that in the dry season the 
obstacles to the navigation of that species of Boats, are uncon- 
querable; but it surely must be obvious to every man that their 
employment between Calcutta and Saugor must be of great ad- 
vantage to the Mercantile Community. 


Daring the prevalence of rapid currents from the North- 
ward, and high winds from the South, they could tow Ships 
either down or up, that are now often detained whole days on 
the River. 

No doubt, some able advocate will start up to recommend 
the use of Steam Boats in India; T have not powers equal to the 
task: if however, you are of opinion that.the information con- 
tained in the first part of this Letter is worthy of publication, put 
as much of it in your JOURNAL as you please, and give the rest 
to the winds. I am, Sir, Your's &c. 


Chowringhee, October 24, 1821. A WELLWISHER.* 


Mr. Barter’s New Profession. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal, 
Sir, 

I have long thought it must have been matter of regret 
to the curious, that the fancifal and descriptive imagery of Mr. 
Baxter's pen, has so long remained dermant, and that he should 
so suddenly have withdrawn from the Public those high flights of 
wit and genius, in which bis appeals for patrenage were so exu- 
berant. Upon enquiry, I find that his inclination has led him in- 
to a different track, and that by the advice of. his most intelligent 
and learned friends, he has notwithstanding te starving prospects 
in the Profession, directed his views, to the study of the Law. Tam 
given to understand, that the idea first struck Mr. Baxter, upon 
his putting on a Ceunsellor’s Wig, and inspecting himself in the 
glass, when no sooner had the reflection caught} his eye, than 
Puffendorf and all the AEINOTHS of legal genius presented 
themselves tohis mind. Unwilling therefore, that such lofty ideas 
should expire on the suffrace of a glass, Mr. Baxter determined 
upon acquiring more solid materials, whereon to rest the basis 
of his fame, 

It is however to be understand, that Mr. Baxter’s legal stu, 
dies are not to interfere .with his present profession of adorning 
the exterior of men’s brains ; and that he still hopes for his share 
of public patronage, in the old line of his profession; particularly; 








* We have not ventured to retrench avy portion of a Well wisher’s 
Letter, because we feel equally with himself the desive to press this 
subject on the attention of those best able to discuss. its merits. Like 
many others, no doubt, in India, we have never seen a Steam Boat, nor 
are we acquainted with the estimiated expence of its management &c, 
but we think this must be clear to all capacities, that their universal 
adoption in Europe and America Wherever they can be used, is an un- 
questionable proof of their being at once more economical and more effi- 
cient than any other description of vesels ;---and that whatever local 
obstacles may impede their employment between the Presidency, and 
very distant Stations on the River, there can be none to .their employ- 
ment between.Caleutta and Saugor in which track there are twenty high- 
ly useful purposes to which they could be constantly applied, and where 
we hope they will at no very remote period be seen.---Ep. 
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as his Shop in Tank-square is now well stocked with all sorts of 
Perukes and Perfumes, and where headification is practised in all 
its branches, I am told that Mr. Baxter has by strict attention, 
found out that Wisdom is not always in the Wig; but at the 
same time he very justly observes, that it serves admirably well 
for appearances ; aud thus he argues, that to seem wise, is Wisdom 
itself. This specimen of Logic bids fair enough, I must acknow- 
ledge, for high legal attainments. 

When, indeed, the season of his eligibility for legal practice 
arrives (which Mr. Baxter hopes will be at no very distant peri- 
od), I doubt not that his acquirements will ensure him the first 
patronage in his Profession, and that he will not he behind hand 
with any of his brethren of the day, for close shaving, twisting, and 
twirling. 

Then shall Bum Bailiffs trampet forth his fame, 
In Songs of Triumph, to record his name. 


I cannot, however, do sufficient justice to the expectations 
that have been excited by the happy choice which Mr, Baxrer 
has made of a Profession ta which his genius and acquirements 
are so well suited, without giving him a scrap of Latin in antici- 
pation of his future fame, I will therefore take my leave with a 
line from Virgil, and say, with him, 

“ Semper honos nomenque tuum, 
“ Laudisque manebunt.” 


Your’s, &e, 
JACK FERRET, 


Oct. 22, 1821. a t 
A Scene of Suffering. 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal, 





Sir, 

Having observed in your JouRNAL some remarks as to the 
inefficiency of the Police of Calcutta, I send you a brief account 
of a circumstance that occurred last night, which fell within my 
own observation. Passing through the Bow-Bazar between 9 
and 10 o’clock in the evening, I saw a crowd of Natives at one 
side of the road not far from the corner of the new street leading 
from Wellington-square. Going into the middie of the croW§, 
I saw a Native woman lying on the side of the road, her 
head and clothes bloody, and a great quantity of blood on 
the ground near her. On enquiry, I was informed that she had 
fallen or been precipitated from the verandah above ; this ver- 
andah is in the second story, and has a door or opening ex~- 
actly over the place where she lay, for what purpose I know 
not, except it be for pushing obnoxious persons over into the 
street. She had evidently fallen on her head, for the skull was 
fractured and the blood flowing from it copiously, A Gentleman 
asked the Chokedar who was looking on, what, in the name of 
God, could be done for the woman who was left (o die there for 


; want of medigal aid? The Chokedar shrugged up his shoulders ; 


he had sent for a palankeen ; but where, said he, can you get one 
at this time of night: the T’hikah Bearers are all gone to their 
houses. So he kept looking on; and the crowd did the same, 
and the people in the neighbouring houses sat in their doors, 
smoking their hookahs, looking on also, without offering to stir 
altho’ the person was lying in the ayonies of death, They refas- 
ed, when implored by every argument, even money among the 
rest, to do: something for mercy’s sake, . Afier long waiting (and 
I was told she had Jain there anhour in that state,) no pa- 
lankeen came, A Pharisee in the mean time came, and looked 
on, and passed by on the other side, I resolved to wait to the 
last, and see whether or not mercy was really extinct in te 
hearts of men, and record the event. No palanqueen came; the 
person lay still inthe agonies of death; and the Gentleman I 
already mentioned, suggested to put her upon charpa,ce (or couch), 
The neighbours and people in the house from which she had fallen, 
refused to give or lend one; after considerable delay one was 
obtained from a carpenter’s, I believe ; but still a difficulty remained 
to get people to carry it. She was at last put upon it in a state 
of great saffering ; the people in the house from whieh she fell, who 
looked down from above with great indifference, were with much 
entfeaty prevailed upon to throw down a sheet and, a pillow ; and 
she was then conveyed to the Native Hospital. Here doubéless 
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every attention would be paid, and évery assistance given that 
the case required ;—I do not accompany her farther. 


Is it right that human beings should be left to welter in their 
blood and die like dogs in the streets of Caleatta? Caleutta— 
the Capital of the British Dominions in Asia? I put this question 
to al! Englishmen! 





Tam, Sir, Your’s, 
Calcutta, Oct. 26, 1821. AN EYE WITNESS; 


N. B.—The Gentleman whose exertions I have mentioned 
s an Englishman, and although not one myself, I admired his 
pirit and humanity. You hint in your Paper of yesterday that 
he Chokedars are probably not friendly to the Liberty of the 
Press. If so, and you apprehend any danger from publishing this 
Letter reflecting on their conduct, I beg you may not publish it; 


“IT will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
“To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
“Then I will wrong such honourable men.” 


Stausas to ' 








“REMEMBER ME.” 


Oh! there is nothing under Heaven so like Heaven as the imagination 
of an elegant and accomplished Woman !—xm. s. 


When mem’ry shall cease to remember, 
And thought own no place in my soul ; 

My mind, like the frosts of December, 
Change feeling for such chill control ; 


The eye that now glistens in reading 
The words which thy pencil hath traced, 
Be dark as the worm which is feeding 
And twining at will through its waste ; 


And the ear that now pauses to listen, 
To catch ev'ry sound of thy tongue, 
No faculty left, have, save this one, 
To hear the last summons when rung; 


Tis then I may learn to forget thee, 
Nor think of the days that are past, 
When joyful—nay raptur’d, I met thee, 

And joined thee ia pleasure's repast, 


And, Loved One! that pleasure was spotless 
And sweet, for it knew not control, 

’Twas holy and chaste, —for ‘twas not less 
The food of the mind than the soul, 


United we sought in the pages 
Of light, truth, and poetry’s pen, 
That wisdom and beauty whole ages 
* May never give birth to again. 
In feeding the mind with such beauty, 
’Tis to nourish the virtue thou hast ; 
To giving that virtue each new tie, 
The soul too enjoys the repast. 


’Twas a type of that bliss which hereafter 
My Laura may hope to obtain, 

When her virtees and good deeds shall waft her 
To those realms where life hath no pain; 


And accorded below but to teach us 
The pleasure, the exquisite bliss, 

Unconstrain’d, unalloy’d, which may reach us, 
By such a pure life spent as this, 

Then think not I e’er can forget thee, 

¢ Till life in this frail form be gone, 

(Ah! would that thy fancy could let thee ; 
Too think of the days that are flown !) 

For in thinking of thee and of time past, 
The oft,-bestow’d bliss thou bast given, 

The mind joins those pleasures sublime fast 
To thoughts of that Loped for in Heaven! 


Septernber 1821, ICARUS, 
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Nautical Notices. 


Madras, Oct. 11, 1821.—A greater proportion of Northerly Wind 
has lately prevailed, than is usual iv the early part of Octobor—we trust 
this Wind has not extended far enough to the Southwatd to retard the 
expected outward bonnd Ships; nor obliged any of them to stand over 
to the Eastern side of the Bay for the purpose of securing their passage 
to Caleutta.—The Wind yesterday got to the Southward again, ard we 
may still hopeto have arrivals from Europe before the time of striking 
the Flag Staff. We are led to suppose the Northerly Wind did not ex- 
tend far North, from the circumstance of neither of the Ships expected 
from Bengal having arrived. ' 

The Ships are preparing to clear the Roads, before the 15th, when 
the Monsoon interval, excepted against in the Policies of Insurance com- 
mences, Among the Vessels which have taken their departure since 
Thursday, are the Ciara for the Southward—His Majesty’s Schooner 
Cocnin, for Trincomalee—the Ecuipss, for Colombeo—His Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Leanper, Captaiu Goré—His Majesty’s Ship Sopure, Cap- 
tain French, Brig SAkan, for the Southward and Colombo—and the 
Brig Lutcuory, for the Mauritins, The Ayax is expected to sail this 
evening. - Madras Government Gazette. 


Births. 


At Tomlook, on the 24th instant, the Honorable Mrs. Ramsay, of 
a Danghter. 


At Dum-Dum, on the 21st instant, the Lady of G. O, Jacon, Esq. 
of a Son, 


At Dum-Dam, on the 18th instant, the Lady of Lientenant D’Oviy, 
of the Artillery, of a Son. 


On the 15th instant, the Lady of the Reverend H. L. Wittiams, of 
a Son. ' - > 

At Colingah, on the 26th instant, the Wife of Mr. Joserm Hamut- 
Ton, Sub-Conductor of Ordnance, of a Son. ; 


Commercial Reports. 
(From the Caleutta Exchange Price Current of Thursday last.) 


Indigo.—The demand for this Article appears to be on the increase, 
and in addition 'o the anticipated sales mentioned since our last, we 
have heard others at 185 and 192-8 per maund, in Bond, without sam- 
ple, merely on the character of the manufacturer.—The Honorable Com- 
pany have isswed their Advertisements for Tenders of Indigo, and as 
there are many foreign purchasers in the market, bigh prices may be 
expected throughont the season—it appears also now to be questioned 
by some, whether the quantity will reach the former estimate, in conse- 
quence of failure in some of the Upper Provinces—200 was offered yes- 
terday, and refused, for a fine lot of about 3000 maunds. 


Cotton.— We have heard of no transaction in this during the week 
—at Mirzapore it appears to have advanced very considerably, the price 
of Cutchoura on the 16th of October, being 20-10 per local maund.—At 
Jeagunj no alteration had taken place, the price on the 20th of October 
was 14-12 to 15- sales during the week: 6,900 maunds, 1,500 of which 
were for Calcutta, and 6,400 for country consamption—stock 18,400 
maunds, 

Ginger.—Rungpore appears to have advanced about 8 annas per 
maund since our last.—There is no Patna in the market. 

Grain.—Putna and Patchery Rice, Dooda Wheat, Patvua Gram, 
Dhall Urnhr, may all be quoted at an advance of about one auna per 
maund. 








.—A good deal of business has been done in this daring 
the week—it has risen about 4 annas per maund. 

Piece Goods—Have been in good request during the week, but we 
hear of no alterations in prices, except in Patna Palampores, which have 
declined 5 to7 rupees per corge—the Portuguese and Americans are 
the most extensive purchasers. 

Suger.—This may also be quoted at an advance of 4 to 8 annas per 
manund—some sales have been effected in it during the week at our 


aotations. 
. Nutmegs—May be quoted at an advance of 4 to 5 annas per seer. 

_ Pepper.—Both Malabar and Eastern have risen about 4 annas per 
maund, since our last. 

Tutenague—Has advanced about 8 annas per maund. 

Sheet Lead.—This Article is getting scarce in the bazar, and is con- 
sequently advancing—sales have been effected during the week at our 
quotations. 

Beer.—We have heard of no transaction worth mentioning in this 
during the week —Hodgson’s may be rated at our quotations —Taylor 
and Co.’s and Abbott's, about 20 per cent. lower. 


Freight to London—Still rates at £ 5 to £ 6 per Ton. 
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